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TAKING  NOTES. 


The  custom  of  taking  notes  is  observed  almost 
universally,  although  in  very  divers  ways,  in  Oxford 


undergraduate 
in  the  neatest 
writing,  in  a 
book,  comfort- 
ing something 
Another,  taking 


The  studious,  earnest 
takes  notes  carefully, 
and  smallest  of  hand- 
well  shaped  and  sized 
ably  capable  of  receiv- 
worth  referring  to  for  future  use. 
things  more  easily,  jots  down  a  desultory  remark 
here  and  there  on  the  sheet  of  paper  which  he 
finds  on  the  table  before  him.  A  third  fills  the 
sheet  up  with  notes  (like  the  historical  country 
clerk's  hymn)  "  of  his  own  compoging."  A  fourth 
puts  the  paper  aside  altogether,  and  illustrates  his 
surroundings,  or  puts  his  thoughts  into  print,  upon 
the    broader   r—  v  and    more  en- 


during sur- 
itself. 

Sometimes 
artist,  who 
have  wan- 


face  of  the  table 


it  is  an  embryo 
would  seem  to 
dered  astray 
from  the   studio  of  the  Royal  Academy  into  the 
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Schools.  At  others,  it  is  a  poet,  who  is  carried  away 
by  the  soarings  of  his  own  finer  imaginings  far  above 
the  dull,  matter-of-fact  case  in  point,  handled  by 
the  lecturer.  But  notes  are  taken. 
It  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

A  conscientious  freshman,  combat- 
ing the  feeling  of  boredom,  divides 
his  time  at  lecture  between  his  notes 
proper  and  his  compositions — poetic 
or  pictorial. 

"  An  interdigitation  of  winds/'  he 
sets  down,  then  makes  another  eye 
to  the  head  he  has  been  drawing — "  has  been  postu- 
lated/' he  adds  to  his  note,  and  reflectively  touches  up 
the  nose  of  his  figure.  a__a 

"  Isobars — lines  of  / equal  pressure,"  he 
next  puts  down,  and   jk^  y(\  then  tries  to  count 
Great    Tom's    loud,  /  JI/JU         clear  strokes,  while 
he  hears  the  lecturer   /l  (/  1\  \M  say  something 
about  a  gulf,  called     '  /  I  \        by  the  Spaniards 
"  The  Ladies'  Gulf,"  because  it  is   so   still,  and 
without  eddies.     But   he  has  hopelessly  lost  the 
thread,  desperately  sketches  the  profile  of  that  nice 
girl  he  met  the  other  day,  and,  disgusted 
because  he  knows  he  will  not  be  able  to  j^^VjL 
make  anything  of  such  notes,  decides  that  ^ 
"  it  won't  pay,"  and  determines  "  not  to  \^ 
go  again."  ^ 

A  less  scrupulous  and  altogether  for  the  time  reck- 
lessly idle  youth,  at  another  lecture,  which  his  tutor 
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has  recommended  him  to  attend,  spends  his  time  in 
deciphering,  or  inscribing  upon  the  table  at  which  he 
is  seated  in  apparent  diligent  attention,  various  in- 
scrutably witty  remarks,  inartistically  illustrated  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

On  the  representation  of  an  open  book  he  discovers 
the  words — 


Above  this  he  prints  in  rude  characters  :  "  P —  J — , 
'  Jubilee  Pass'  (or  Plough)  MODS."  Further  on  he 
reads,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  your  grammar  is  not 
sufficient ;  your  prose  is  not  good  ;  your  arithmetic 
is  not  satisfactory,  and  your  Euclid  won't  do.  Good 
morning." 

Below  the  head  of  what  the  Germans  would  call 
a  very  "  bornirt "  (limited — as  to  brains)  looking 
hero  he  then  sets,  with  caustic  humour,  the  in- 
scription, "  Passed  with  first-class  honours  in  every 
subject,  except  Greek,  Latin,  Scripture,  Mathematics 
English,  and  other  things — French  and  German," 
added  as  an  afterthought  to  make  the  list 
complete. 


TAKING  NOTES. 


The  following  "  Notes  on  Lectures,  by  a  Novice  u 
have  been  placed  very  much  at  our  disposal.  Such 
as  they  are — being,  indeed,  but  an  olla  podrida^  or 
hash — they  are  of  somewhat  graver  character  than 
the  above. 


NOTES  ON  LECTURES,  BY  A  NOVICE. 


"  NOTES  are  of  very  little  or  no  use,  unless 
written  out  at  once,  with  due  amplification, 
while  the  lecture  is  fresh  in  the  mind,"  so 
says    a    learned  and  efficient 
authority,  no  less  a  one  than 
our  late  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

But  how  am 
I  to  get  the 
time  for  "writ- 
ing out  at 
once,  with  due 
amplification"? 
That  is  the  question,  for  when  one  is  not  down  at 
the  boats,  or  at  cricket,  or  football — according  to 

the  season  —  or  practis- 
ing lawn-tennis,  or  taking 
a  constitutional,  or  smok- 
ing with  a  friend,  or 
lunching  out,  or  riding, 
or  driving,  then  one  is  at  lecture,  or  in  Hall. 

"  Writing  out  at  once,"  therefore,  being  out  of  the 
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question,  amplifica- 
tion, I  am  afraid, 
will  be  still  more 
so.  However,  ex- 
aminations loom 
somewhere  in  the 
distance,  so  I  wrap 
.."u^i^"a^/AA4^  my  overburdened 
brain  in  a  wet  towel,  and  endeavour  to  cook^up 
something  out  of  the  various 
stores  it  ought  to  have  col- 
lected. 

"  In  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
poem,  the  '  Beowulf/  'Lof' 
(equivalent  to  the  German 
'  Lob/  or  praise)  occurs  only 
three  times.  In  the  last 
instance  it  is  as  lof-geornosty 
i  most  yearning  for  praise.' " 
Here  indeed  the  note  is  apt, 
for  /  am  yearning  for  praise. 
But  shall  I  get  it  by  copying 
out  such  notes  ? 

Let  us  take  a  deeper  header  into 
them.  To  use  a  metaphor  that 
savours  of  the  Irish  Member's,  "  I 
smell  a  rat !  I  see  him  floating  in 
the  air  ! " 

"  The  method  of  reciprocants,  as 
containing  an  exhaustive  theory  of 
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the  singularities  of  curves."  That  sounds  quite 
simple.  To  proceed.  "  The  singularity  of  curves 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  those  which 
are  independent  of  homographic  diformation,  those 
which  are  not  indelible  under  perspective  pro- 
jection, and  lastly  those  which  are  curves  of 
infinitely  distant  pencils  of  rays."  This  is  so  generally 
understood,  and  so  self-evident,  that   it  needs  no 

amplification. 

What  have 
I  entered  here? 
"Beastly  stiff 
logic."  Ah ! 
ram  it  down 
the  birds'  throats. 

Pass  we  to  another  note-book. 
"  Guatama  Buddha  founded  Budd- 
hism 500  B.C.  Gained  60  disciples 
in  three  months.  Taught  that  the 
soul  of  a  man  who  speaks  ill  of  his 
teacher  passes  into  an  ass  ;  also 
that  woman's  best  hope  is  to  be 
born  again  as  man ! 

"Guatama  himself  went  through  a  jumble  of 
550  new  births — gods,  frogs,  dogs,  kings,  cocks, 
monkeys,  ascetics,  pigs,  gamesters,  and  many 
others — without  any  order  or  progressive  advance 
towards  the  perfect  day  of  utter  annihilation, 
to  which  the  Buddhist  looks  as  his  ultima 
Thule." 
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Of 


I  flatter  myself  I  am  pretty  well  up  in  my  Buddha, 

MtufZM,  No  more>  then 

that  note-book. 

"  Professor  Rhys 

says  that  the  Welsh 

hero,  Gwed  or  Gwy- 

deon,  son  of  Words, 

whence  is  derived 

our    William,  was 

changed  into  a  wolf 

for    the    space  of 

three  years — a  fate  to  which  some  resemblance  may 

be   traced   in   that   of  ^ 

Woden,   Hercules,   &c.  ^  j 

His  followers  fought  for 
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a  miraculous  hone,  and  flung  their  scythes  (sic) 
about  each  others'  necks. 
The  Welsh  saying  is  that 
'  from  the  cauldron  of 
Hades  the  poets'  inspira- 
tions ascend  !'  "  May  be 
so.    Now  for  Philology. 

"  The  Malay  personal 
pronouns  of  the  first  per- 
son singular  are  '  slave,' 
6  stupid,'  '  worm,'  and  others  betokening  an  absence 
of  that  good  opinion  of  self  which  Englishmen  pos- 
sess ;  while  the  second  person  singular,  or  ceremonial 
pronoun,  is  '  lord,'  or  some  other  similar  polite 
address."  Thus  a  Malay  student's  note,  done  into 
English,  might  run,  for  example,  "  The  worm  Brown 
is  prevented  from  attending  my  lord's  lecture  by  the 
necessity  of,"  &c. 

The  Negro  speaks  considerately  even  of  his  habi- 
tation, talking  of  it  as  a  person.  He  will  mention  its 
"  mouth  " — i.e.,  door,  and  its  "  belly,"  meaning  its 
interior. 

Many  words  in  our  own  language  bear  their 
signification  on  their  face,  but  have  (unhappily) 
passed  into  a  form  which  now  wholly  or  partially 
conceals  it — e.g.,  "  cranberry,  or  craneberry,  so  called 
because  ripe  at  the  time  of  cranes."  Example  sug- 
gests itself  to  my  mind  in  amplification — gooseberry 
because  ripe  at  the  time  of  green  geese. 

Eleven  o'clock — time  to  be  off  to  lecture. 
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Oa^cL   safest  dLTcjttut^L     CHAjt~ '  $-cyf&-  &y€><?*  * 

(X^  JL     uy&xtAA.    3vL     ^Oaat^  -JUs?    Cj^e^   uMAjt-  QuJEj* 

CL£*~    ^j<^o     O^Ixa.  fr&ut     tX^^JL,  frl<Ci 


Very  rickety  table.  "  You  are  a  certain  plough, 
if  you  write  like  this." 
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TWELVE   HOURS  LATER. 

Notes  Continued. 

)plvw(f  ) 

"Ha !  Interjections  need  no  lexicon," 
we  are  told.  They  are  the  same  all  the 
world  over,  being  "  inarticulate  simple  expressions  of 
feeling."  In  Burmah,  if  you  use  the  interjection 
"  Haigh ! "  in  calling  after  a  man,  you  may  be 
fined  for  it ;  it  is  considered  rude,  "  Pooh  !  pooh  !  " 
is  an  interjection,  or,  in  reality,  a  mere  tone  of 
disgust,  to  be  found  amongst  all  races,  and  trace- 
able in  the  formation  of  many  words  expressive 
of  disagreeableness,  such  as  putrescent,  putrid, 
and  others  of  the  kind  contained  in  all  languages, 
according  to  the  so-called  "Pooh-pooh  theory." 
"  Pshaw ! "  is  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  rendering  a 
natural  sound  in  writing.  "  Hah-hah  ! "  is  a  natural 
sound  which  has  been  turned  into  a  word — e.g.,  ha-ha, 
for  a  sunk  fence,  came  into  use  in  the  seventeenth 
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century,  a  king  of  France  who  had  ridden  unexpec- 
tedly upon  such  a  fence  having  exclaimed  "  Ha, 
ha!"  "Hue!"  the  shout  made  after  a  runaway 
criminal  in  France,  became  a  mediaeval  French 
law  term.  Hence  our  own  expression  "  hue  and 
cry." 

In  Africa,  the  sound  produced  by  sucking,  "su-su," 
has  become  a  word,  meaning  to  suck. 

In  Malay,  again,  the  same 
word  signifies  the  milk  which 
is  sucked. 

"  O  cocoa-nut 
face  ! "  is  in  Si- 
f|  amese    a  term 
jV-*>  Qf  opprobrium. 
Query — equiva- 
lent   possibly  .  .  r  i 
to  milk-sop  ;  not  sure. 

Come  we  to  Folk  Lore.  "  The  thousand  nights 
and  a  night."  Stories  of  Cairo.  Cairenes,  Copts,  and 
Arabs  are  the  best  of  all  the  world's  story-tellers. 
"  Graphic  in  detail,  happy  in  metaphor,  apt  in  pro- 
verb," (I  quote  Professor  Sayce's  own  words)  ;  as, 
for  example,  "  We  thought  of  the  cat,  and  at  once  he 
jumped  in."  "  He  dies  and  revives  like  a  cat  with 
seven  lives."  "  The  thief  of  the  day,  and  the  thief 
of  the  night 99  is  a  Box  and  Cox  story,  which  outdoes 
Box  and  Cox. 
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How  about  my  Geology?  Just  three  facts  I  have 
noticed.  "  There  is  no  gold  in  the  sun,  nor  silver 
either."  Shortest  cut  round  the  world  is  by  the 
Equator.  "  Difference  between  equatorial  and  longi- 
tudinal measurement  being  26  J  degrees."  "All  planets 
move  from  west  to  east."  Don't  feel  well  up  in 
this. 

B 
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To  a  lighter  subject — Anthropology.  As  I  tran- 
scribe, amplifications  crowd  upon  my  tired  brain. 
Something  whispers,  "  To  bed  !  to  bed  !  to  bed  ! " 
(See  "  Macbeth."  ) 

(Bunkum  Beelzebub.) 

v  >  /   *         Babylonic  writing  of  numbers — 
|       J   S  \\  meaning  2.30.    (Just  the  hour  re- 

I  vealed  by  the  midnight  oil  !  ) 

Ancient  Egyptian  chair  of  6,000  years  ago. 


rrm 


Old  Egyptian  tables  of  same  period.  Glass  was 
well  known  at  this  time  ;  ditto  knives  and  spoons, 
but  not  forks.  Fingers  were  made  before  this  era — a 
fact  handed  down  to  us  in  an  ancient  proverb. 

«w      Oval  beer  or  wine  cup.    Apparently  plea- 
-*f    V  santly  intended,  like  the  drinking  horns  of  our 
ancestors,  not  to  be  set  down  until  emptied. 
(I  volunteer  this  bright  suggestion.) 

Rudiments  of  the  art  of  printing  were  known,  as 
shown  on  stamps  and  seals. 


metal  of  heaven. 
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This  term  for  iron  has  been  reasonably  thought  to 
be  derived  from  the  falling  of  meteorites.  Brass, 
iron,  and  steel,  or  (according  to  the  more  recent 
theory)    hard  £T\     iron,  were  known  to 

the  ancient  >M     Egyptians.  Behold 

a  cook's  knife-  «=r  ^  Jj^  \  sharpener  tied  to  his 
apron-strings. 


We  have  examples  of  Egyptian  ploughs. 

I    amplify  with   an   old    Roman  and 
Spanish  spade  ;  New  Zealand   ditto ;  Old 
Irish  ditto  ;  Hottentot  spade  ; 
an  Australian   hoe ;    and  a 
Swedish  hacke. 

Musical  instruments  —  Ear- 
liest .music  produced  by 
monotonous  banging  on  the 
surface  of  a  hollow  vessel, 
and  by  the  twanging  of  the 
bow-string  —  the  origin  of 
all  stringed  instruments.  In 
the  Odyssey  we  find  Ulysses  draws  the  great  bow  ;  it 
twangs  ;  "  Gave  the  nerved  twang."  Caffres  obtain 
musical  effects  by  means  of  a  bit  of  moveable  twine 
attached  to  the  bow-string.  Herein  lies  the  essence 
of  stringed  music.    As  we  shorten  or  lengthen  the 
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string,  we  alter  the  pitch  of  the  notes  :  the  shorter 
the  string,  the  higher  the  pitch. 


The  earliest  kind  of  flute  was  the  nose-flute,  the 
sound  produced  being  very  soft  and  faint,  still  known 
to  the  Brazilians,  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  Hindus. 
In  India  a  flute  is  still  used  which  is  played  by  appli- 
cation to  the  throat.  Buddhists  use  flutes  formed  of 
human  leg-bones.  A  curious  experiment  may  be 
made  by  jerking  a  taut  rope,  so  as  to  cause  a 
wave-like  motion  to  pass  along  it,  representing  the 
waves  of  sound  in  the 
pipes  of  an  organ. 


Earliest  boats  were  tree- 
stems,  rudely  hollowed  out 


by  hatchets  or  by  fire, 
heated  stones,  &c.,  and 
paddled  with  the  hand, 
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one  leg  over  the  log.  "  Paddle  "  equivalent  to  "  foot," 
derivation  self-evident.    Could  spend  a  pleasant  hour 


with  examiners,  conversing  on  boats  and  boating, 
"  stone-boiling,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it.     Ha  !  to — 


2? 


ANOTHER  SUBJECT. 

Entomology. 

(Entomon,  an  insect  ;  logos,  a  discourse.) 

In  rushing  from  lecture  to  lecture,  in  search  of 
what  will  "  pay,"  I  have  scarcely  had  time  to  put  a 

full-stop  (.)  between 


some  of  them. 

It  is  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle,  that 
"  Father  of  Zoology," 
that  the  first  traces 
of  Entomology,  as  a 
distinct  science,  are 
to  be  found.  The 
name  and  principal 
characters  of  the 
order  Coleoptera  (de- 
rived from  pteron, 
wing,  and  coleon,  a 
sheath  or  scabbard)  were  bestowed  and  defined  by 
Aristotle,  and  have  been  since  adopted  by  almost  all 
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writers  on  the  subject,  although  other  characters  have 
been  added  to  his  definition  of  "  wings  in  a  sheath," 


such  as  the  transverse  folding  of  these  organs,  and 
the  straightness  of  the  suture,  by  which  the  elytra, 
horny  or  hard  case-wings,  are  united. 
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To  the  Colcoptera,  or  casc-winged,  folded  like  a  fan, 
belong  the  immense  class  of  beetles  ;  to  the  Orthop- 
tera,  or  straight-folded,  belong  locusts  and  grass- 
hoppers ;  to  the  Lepi- 
doptera,  butterflies  and 
moths  ;  to  the  Euplexop- 
tera,  or  four-folded,  be- 
///KSE^y  longs  the  earwig,  with  its 
complicated  arrangement 
of  large  gauze-like  under- wings.  The 
earwig  is  the  only  insect  which  sits 
on  her  eggs  and  broods  over  her 
young,  which  will  run  and  nestle 
under  her  body,  as  chicks  under  the  hen.  Her 
V-like  tail,  as  also  the  sharp,  black,  crab-like  nippers 
of  the  male,  may  be  seen  protruding  from  the  Hope 
Professor's  chrysanthemum  buds  in  the  early  autumn. 

Other  classes  are  Aphaniptera,  Hemiptera,  Neu- 
roptera,  Hymenoptera,  Diptera,  and  Rhipiptera 
(Parasites). 

In  classifying  insects,  note — I.  Mode  of  nutrition. 

IT 


2.  Motion. 


3.  Growth.  4.  Structure  of  mouth 
5.  Transformation — i.e.,  change  from 
egg  to  larva  or  caterpillar,  pupa  or 
chrysalis,  and  perfected  insect. 

Insecta,  or  true  insects,  are  but- 
terflies, moths,  and  beetles.  Insects 
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have  six  legs,  propelling  themselves,  however,  in  many 
cases,  with  only  four.  In  describing  muscles  of 
insects  versus  those  of  animals,  the  Professor  alluded 
irreverently  to  the  muscle-developing  game  of  foot- 


ball as  "  kickshins."  The  insect  has  its  muscles 
inside,  and  sits  in  its  bones,  as  Sydney  Smith  desired 
to  do,  which  would  ill  suit  football.  Body  consists  of 
series  of  wings,  articulated,  connected  by  muscular 
membrane  in  three  divisions  :  the  head,  with  eyes, 
mouth  (in  some  cases  wanting),  and  antennae ;  thorax, 
containing  wings  and  legs,  or  rudiments  ;  abdomen, 
containing  organs  of   digestion    and  reproduction. 
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Eyes,  complex  or  simple,  are  always  fixed.  The 
former  consist  of  numerous  facets — in  some  cases  of 


many  thousands.    This  is  especially  so  with  the 

butterfly. 

There  are  10,000  kinds 
of  butterflies,  and  120,000 
kinds  of  beetles,  and  half 
a  million,  or  possibly  a 
million  species  of  insects 
in  the  world. 

Mistakes  may  occur  in 
A^ou^B^J^v  the   best-regulated  house- 
*  holds.       For    years  the 
Hopeian  Professor  allowed  a  small  grasshopper  of 
the  curious  "  mimic  "  tribe  of  insects,  which  live  by 
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feigning  to  be  other  than  what  they  are,  to  hold  the 
place  of  a  butterfly,  to  which  it  bore  a  strict  resem- 
blance, and  which  actually  was  lacking  in  the  Museum 
collection. 

Of  the  Orthoptera,  three  great  divisions  have  legs 
only  for  walking,  and  three  only  for  leaping.  They 
obtain  information  by  taste  or  smell.  The  Blattidae 
— always  flat — leave  a  rank  odour  upon  everything 
they  touch.  "  The  less  said  and  known  about  some 
of  them,  the  better."  More  attractive  are  the  Man- 
tidse — praying  mantis,  spectre 
insects,  walking  leaves,  walk- 
ing sticks  (Could  mine  have 
been  one  of  these  ?  it  certainly 
walked  off  from  the  Union 
without  me  last  week),  sooth- 
sayers, et  hoc  genus  omne.  In 
France  a  lost  child  will  set  a 
praying  mantis  on  his  palm, 
and  follow  the  direction  in 
which  it  turns  to  "beg,"  or 
pray.  Pretty,  although  pos-  4  a.  .yuW^Stct4 
sibly  misleading.  K  ll/YvM&t,) 

Of  the  leaf  insects,  the  males  are  the  smaller,  and 
can  fly,  whilst  the  females  do  not  fly,  but  remain  on 
the  trees  and  deposit  their  eggs,  as  they  ought  to  do. 
In  the  domesticated  cricket  family  also,  the  female 
meritoriously  keeps  herself  quiet  and  silent,  whilst 
the  male  sings  and  enjoys  himself,  he  being  the 
blithest   insect   existing,  except  the  cicadas,  which 
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perpetually  flap  the  drums  at  their  sides  with  untiring 
vivacity.  The  common  grasshopper  chirps  by  rubbing 
his  hind  legs  against  his  flanks.  He  is  furnished  with 
long,  thin  antennae,  but  his  big  brother,  the  locust, 
has  none.  This  destructive  creature  comes  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  covering  the  western  parts 
of  the  United  States,  it  devours  with  its  "great 
wicked-looking,  wide-opening,  black  jaws "  all  be- 
fore it. 

"  The  poetical  first  chapters  of  Joel,"  the  Hopeian 
Professor  says,  "  are  as  perfectly  true  and  exact 
in  reference  to  this  insect  as  if  written  by  a 
naturalist." 

"  That  which  the  palmer-worm  hath  left,  hath  the 
locust  eaten.  ...  A  nation  is  come  up  upon  my 
land,  strong  and  without  number,  whose  teeth  are  the 
teeth  of  a  lion,  and  he  hath  the  cheek-teeth  of  a  great 
lion."  /~\  I  make  a  big  full-stop  here,  for  my 
next  VI/  notes  have  nothing  to  do  with  natural 
history,  although  on  the  face  of  them  it  might  so 
appear. 

"  Crab,"  in  Neapolitan,  means  unstraightforward. 
A  donkey's  ears,  represented  by  the  upraised  hands, 
signify  a  dupe.  The  neck  is  touched  by  the  Italian 
to  indicate  that  he  has  been  made  a  fool  of.  "  Mouse, 
cat — pounce  "  is  the  deaf-and-dumb  sign-language  for 
"  The  cat  kills  the  mouse,"  the  deaf  and  dumb  sensibly 
putting  the  object  acted  upon  first,  in  order  to  attract 
attention  to  it.  (Here  I  am  stranded.  These  notes 
are  of  little  or  no  use,  not  having  been  written  out  at 
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once,  with  due  amplification,  while  the  lecture  was 
fresh  in  the  mind.)    I  hasten  on  to  my  next — 


30 


ON  LITERATURE. 

Leibnitz  said  to  the  royal  princess,  his  patroness, 
"  Madame,  vous  voulez  tout  savoir,  et,  mon  Dieul  je  ne 
peux  pas  tout  vous  dire?  (Mem. — Good  answer  to 
examiners.) 

Robert  Estrelle  was  the  first  royal  printer  in  France. 
His  books  were  esteemed  like  our  Aldi  and  Elzevirs. 

The  queen 
en  couraged 
him.  Which 
queen  ?  Oh  ! 
why,  she  who, 
with  her  "  nez 
sans  fin,  deux 
pieds  de  long" 
held  hercourt, 
you  know,  at 
Pau,  amidst 
poets  and 
savans,  leav- 
ing her  consort,  King  Louis,  to  occupy  himself  with 
his  artistes  and  workmen  elsewhere. 

Michelet  calls  Rongat,  the  poet,  "  fool,  fanatic,  and 
maniac  99  ("  Out  of  the  cauldron  of  Hades  this  poet's 
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aspirations  ascend,"  he  might  have  quoted).  He  died, 
according  to  this  commentator,  "  of  pride/'  in  1585. 
Montaigne,   contemporary    of  Rongat,   must  have 
been  slightly  deranged,  for  he  disap-  A\ 
proved  of  pets  (poor  Spot !)  and  called  y\ 
the  love  of  them  unnatural.   However,  ^jM§^^^^ 
that  was  a  good  while  ago.    He  died 
in   1592.      Had   he  lived  longer,  he    Towv  Sf^akl 
might  have  changed  his  opinions,  like  other  folk. 


himself  over  to  good  behaviour  towards  his  tutor! 
Full-stop  here.^^ 
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The   Countess   of  Eglinton  kissed  Dr.  Johnson, 

Mrs.  Siddons  that 
that  she  who 
had  made  so 
I  many  stand, 
f  should  stand  for 
once  herself. 
(Am  I  correct 
in  this  juxtapo- 
^  sition  ?)  Mr. 
Jt%z  C a r  1  y  1  e  and 
Lord  Macau- 
jlr  lay  both  re- 
^.  viewed  Bos  well's 
"  Life  of  Johnson."  One  said  one  thing  of  it, 
the  other  the  other.  But  Carlyle's  view  of  John- 
son was  the  truer.  Jowett  says  of  Boswell, 
"  The  world  has  teazed  his  memory."  This  is 
truest. 

Boswell,  introducing  himself  to    Johnson,  said, 
"  I   come   from  Scotland, 
sir." 

"Sir,"  replied  Johnson, 
"that  is  what  most  of 
your  countrymen  cannot 
help." 

This  "  bow-wow  "  manner  of  "  the  greatest  talker 
the  world  has  known  since  Socrates "  (am  I  right 
about  this  ?)  is  familiar  to  all. 

Johnson  stayed  at  Kettle  Hall,  and  at  Pembroke> 
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where  it  remains  on  record  in  the  College  archives 
that  he  drank  his 
tea  on  Good  Friday 
without  milk.  An 
old  lady,  still  living 
when  Professor 
Jowett  was  an  un- 
dergraduate, remem- 
bered how  the 
people  would  form 
in  double  line  to  see 
Johnson  coming  out 
of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral.  Johnson 
had  a  pious  mind. 
He  was  fond  of 
talking  of  apparitions  and  spirits,  and  believed 
in  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost.  He  wrote  the  well-known 
couplet  (cribbed  from  Juvenal) — 

Slow  rises  worth 

By  poverty  depressed. 

(Happy  thought!  remind  my  father  of  this  when  I 
write  for  cash.) 

On  hearing  his  own  faults  enumerated  by  his  own 
desire,  Johnson  ejaculated,  "  Pooh- 
pooh  !" 

On    hearing   his  unsuccessful 
drama  "  Irene "  read,  some  years 
after  he  had  written  it,  he  sententiously  observed,  "  I 
thought  that  it  had  been  better!' 

c 
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Perhaps  it  would  have  been,  could  he  have  followed 
Professor  Jowett's  dictum,  that  the  first  condition  of 
all  good  writing  is  that  it  should  be  interesting. 

"  Johnson  never  wrote  a  line  which,  dying,  he 
might  wish  to  blot,"  says  some  one.  (The  same 
might  be  said  of  other  authors,  but  what  of  their 
readers  ?) 

Johnson  must  have  been  a  very  giant  in  literary 
power.  He  wrote  forty-five  printed  pages  of  "  Savage's 
Life  "  at  a  sitting. 


vivant.  "  Sir/'  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  "  it  was  a 
good  dinner  eno',  to  be  sure  ;  but  it  was  not  a  good 
dinner  eno'  to  ask  a  man  to  !  " 

He  wrote  "  Rasselas  "  to  pay  his  mother's  funeral 
expenses — and  a  few  little  debts  of  his  own.  (Mem. — 
Good  dodge.) 

"  Let  us  not  add  to  the  other  evils  of  our  life  the 
bitterness  of  controversy,"  he  makes  the  Prince  say  to 
Rasselas. 

"  Let  us  not  discuss  moot  points  of  these  my 
'  notes,' "  say  I.  "  Take  them  for  all  in  all,"  as  Jowett 
observes  of  Johnson,  "there  will  never  be  the  like 
of  them  again." 


But  then  I  sat  up  all  night, 
'    (Here  I  follow  a  great 


The  great  man  was   a  bon 
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"Your  notes  were  so  good,  Mr.  ,  that  we  will  not  trouble 

you  with  the  viva." 
tl  Thank  you,  sir." 
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